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Books for the Services? 
Joan. M. Fulford 


NY discussion on the provision of books for the Services must, 
A: think, be taken under two headings. First, the provision of 

reading matter by organizations outside the public library service, 
such as the Service Libraries and Books Fund, the Sea War Library 
Service, and similar bodies. And second, the local arrangements made 
by municipal and county authorities all over the country. 

The first are probably already known to you, and I will only outline 
their work very briefly. Although these schemes are of direct interest 
to us, it is with the second category that we are most directly concerned, 
and the activities of which we are in the better position to discuss and 
criticize. 

The Service Libraries and Books Fund was inaugurated in November 
1939, and started work in December of that year with headquarters in 
London. It has now grown to such an extent that there are sub-depots 
in all the Army Commands, and one in Northern Ireland, with the main 
administrative department still in London. From reports in the Library 
Association’ Record one gathers that requests for books, which are 
many and varied, come in through the Command Welfare Officer for the 
Army and the Education Officer for the R.A.F. Units which are situated 
at awkward distances from library centres can be provided with collec- 
tions of books, governed in size by the size of the unit itself. In August 
of last year the work of the Services Central Book Depot was very greatly 
increased when the Director of Army Education started a series of 
vocational correspondence courses, and later, postal tuition courses. 
Since that date it has been the task of the Services Central Book Depot 
to supply men taking these courses with the necessary text-books About 

1 A paper given at a meeting of the London Division of the A.A.L. 
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the same time a scheme was started whereby units could order from the 
Central Depot books to supplement their existing libraries. The report 
of these activities in the L.A.R. of February 1942 (from which these notes 
are taken) emphasizes the fact that the shortage of books was felt most 
acutely at this time, and deplores the fact that so many of the titles asked 
for have to be reported to the units as out of print. Requests for special 
books are dealt with by the Depot where possible, but men are advised 
to use the regional bureaux through their nearest library where this is 
practicable. There are a number of other organizations supported by 
voluntary contributions fulfilling a-similar function for other branches of 
the Services. The Sea War Library Service and the Ocean Library 
Service cater for the needs of men in the Merchant Navy, while prisoners 
of war are supplied through a scheme organized by the British Red Cross 
and Order of St. John. These organizations are all concerned with the 
supply of books. Magazines, Penguins, and discarded books are also 
sent out for free distribution, and this service is carried out by the City 
of London Territorial Army and Air Force Association. 

Although information about these organizations is not very plentiful, 
it would seem that the scheme for the loan of public library books at so 
much per 1,000 volumes is the only one receiving support from Govern- 
ment money. This scheme is the result of proposals made to the War 
Office by the Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in H.M. 
Forces, for the purpose of strengthening the existing supply of books. 
Though no details are available as to the amount of the grant, it is 
known that all Commands have been supplied with a sum which may 
be used for the purpose of hiring books from their local public libraries 
in batches to be changed as often as need be. The Army Council has 
not, unfortunately, seen its way to allow qualified librarians in the 
Service to administer the scheme. It should be noted also that this 
arrangement applies only to the Army, and no similar arrangements have 
yet been made by the R.A.F. 

So much for the administrative side of these schemes. “Our task is 
now, I think, to take a leaf from the notebook of Inspector Maigret and 
try to discover what is the attitude of the men in the Services towards 
reading, and how far this provision, and that of the public libraries 
throughout the country, falls short of their needs and expectations. 

The Greater London Division has made an investigation on these 
lines, and published: its report in the September 1941 issue of the Assist- 


ANT. I hope you will have read this, for it has an important bearing | 
upon our discussion, and there is not time for me to quote it in any | 


detail. One point, however, needs stressing. It is obvious that there 
is a general feeling amongst our colleagues in the Forces that both the 
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provision of books and facilities for quiet reading leave much to be 
desired. Indeed, one gathers from some of the reports that they are 
practically non-existent in many of the camps. The reason has been 
given to us by the Secretary of the Library Association. He says: “I 
must first point out that it is very necessary to draw a sharp distinction 
between ‘ collections of books ’ and ‘a suitable library.” There are very 
few of the latter, but over four million books have been distributed for 
the former. Only a fortnight ago the President and I had a long interview 
with General Willans at which we failed to persuade him to provide 
materials for the building of library huts or to take official steps for 
trained librarians to be seconded to take charge of such libraries.” 
Captain Margesson, on the other hand, informs us that ““ Command 
Welfare Officers have been consulted, and are unanimous that the supply 
of books is adequate.” Here, then, are our two main objects stated in 
clear terms. We must continue our efforts until we do convince the 
Army authorities that the provision of quiet reading and library rooms 
is a necessity, and we must concentrate our professional resources on 
making clear the difference between “a collection of books” and “a 
suitable library.”” I should like to quote here from a recent article in 
the Library Association Record on this subject. The author says that 
lack of quietness in any part of an Army establishment forces him to 
put buildings before books. He continues: “I am bound to agree with 
the author of What, no morning tea? who never saw anyone with a book 
on loan from any camp library . . . on the other hand, I am certain 
that the average soldier is interested in reading, and is just as capable of 
reading non-fiction and the better type of novel as the average library 
borrower. The fact is that the soldier has so many petty routine duties 
to interfere with his movements that he requires an even better service 
than the citizen. Place books in his barrack-room, where he can pick 
them up between the times for laying down his blanco and picking up 
his dubbin, and he will read and re-read them.” And I think we would 
do well to ponder his final words. He says: “‘ For my own part I am not 
going to trust the Army to keep me occupied, but propose to take around 
a small selection of Benn’s sixpennies, Pelicans, and Penguins to be 
read and discarded wherever I may go on my travels. You may draw 
your own conclusions from this as to whether there is still work to be 
done in organizing reading for the Forces.” 

As far as the supply through public libraries is concerned I feel that 
it is not sufficiently realized that there is neither the physical nor the 
mental freedom in a Service unit to encourage the average pre-war 
civilian borrower to seek out his nearest public library and use it. His 
whole existence has been conscripted by the military authorities, and the 
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idea that a soldier may walk out of his barracks at 5 p.m. any evening 
and make a straight dash for his nearest library must be put out of our 
minds. We must, in short, adapt ourselves to the needs of the situation, 
The N.A.A.F.I. establish their canteens in all Army and R.A.F. Stations, 
despite the fact that Lyons is functioning probably not very far away, 
Film units go in, so does E.N.S.A., although both cinemas and theatres 
are still running. But one still reads reports in the Library Association 
Record of one library which will only send discarded books to its nearest 
unit through fear of loss, of another which advocates that soldiers shall 
join at their local library complete with guarantor for the same reason, 
As the author of “* Future conditional ” has said in the March AssIsTAnt, 
we are still thinking too much of librarianship, and not enough of libraries. 
Books are becoming scarce and expensive ; but so is aluminium, so is 
petrol. Just as our airmen risk losing these two commodities in a battle 
which they hope will further the success of the war, so we must be pre- 
pared to risk a few losses that knowledge and recreational reading may at 
least be brought within reach of those who have been conscripted. 
Individual thought and action are discouraged in any army, while the 
herd instinct isdominant. Our task, as I see it, is to advertise our wares 
in canteen and barrack-room, and copy our school library policy by 
putting our books under the Serviceman’s very nose. After that we can 
only hope that he will smell them out, though not, as he may have done 
in the past, because they were too dirty for us to bear them in our own 
library buildings any longer. 

As an antidote to much criticism, may I give you a very brief picture 
of what many library authorities are doing in the way of service to the 
Forces. It is obvious, from a perusal of County Library Notes in the 
Library Association Record that the counties are doing very good 
work, and their attitude on the whole is most generous. This is probably 
because, even in peace time, they were in the habit of sending out batches 
of books to centres scattered over a wide area, so that the policy off 
supplying books to Army units is not such a revolutionary procedure as 
it seems to the municipal librarian. The County Librarian of Devon 
informed us in December 1940, that, so great had his service bécome 
that he was having to refuse new members: While another west country 
town compiled a register of people willing to give hospitality to Servicemen 
in the form of a room, light, and heat, where they could read; and each 
member of the Forces joining the library was handed an address which he 
could use if he desired. In West Riding the County Librarian is co- 
operating very successfully with the Y.M.C.A. The library authorities 
provide the books and the Y.M.C.A. lends the services of a mobile 
library which carries a stock of nearly one thousand books, and is in the 
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form of a specially built unit mounted on.a Rolls-Royce chassis. The 
Y.M.C.A. is also responsible for the staffing of this unit. 

A similar scheme is in operation in the Bushey branch of the Herts 
County Library, except that in this case the mobile library takes boxes 
of twenty-five books round to scattered units, and changes them once a 
fortnight. The whole scheme is run on a voluntary basis, with the 
librarian as administrator. The first £20 collected bought 800 volumes 
of Penguins, Collins, and Nelson classics, and others of a similar format, 
and the scheme appears to be widely appreciated. Many municipal 
libraries have co-operated with the Welfare Officer of their local com- 
mand, and send books to them, or allow Servicemen the same privileges 
as ordinary borrowers, though from reports received it seems as though 
red tape and regulations are allowed to hamper real service in this 
direction. Only yesterday I heard of a greater London library which 
charges 5s. per annum subscription to Servicemen. 

And finally, if we are to be able to do justice to both our civilian 
borrowers and those in the Forces, I feel it is very necessary for us to link 
our name as a body with that of the Publishers’ Association to ensure as 
far as possible that supplies of paper are at least maintained, if not 
strengthened. Far too many valuable scientific and technical books are 
becoming difficult to obtain, far too many recreational books are being 
reported out of print, and, what is even more deplorable, far too much 
paper is being wasted on unimportant publications. In war time, at any 
rate, I should like to see more books printed in the format of Penguins 
and similar series. They are handy to carry about, economical in the 
use of paper, and have been proved to stand binding as well as any of 
the novels we are having to accept at the present time. But the question 
of co-operation with the Publishers’ Association is one that could very 
well form the basis of a paper on its qwn, though I hope we shall hear 
your views on it in the course of the discussion. 


“ee” 


Students’ Problems 


A. J. Walford 


O review students’ problems in what one might almost call the 
sanctuary ‘of an army barracks is not so much to deprecate 
technical difficulties as to come to them with a certain detachment. 

One appreciates keenly the obstacles which many must be facing in 
trying to pursue correspondence courses while serving in :the ranks, to 
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awake, very reluctantly, at reveille at 6 a.m. and yet to find at the end of 
a full day time for professional studies. Even those who are not in 
uniform have probably a dozen other calls on their time and services. 

There is no reason, however, why, in order to save time and thought, 
there should be-such a noticeably stereotyped approach to the subject 
one is studying. To take theoretical classification as an example, it 
should be clear that many of the views advanced in text-books are so 
many opinions. Dr. Richardson’s Lecture I on the subject, let it be 
admitted, has befogged a generation of students, and there is surely a 
case now for a revaluation of Mr. Sayers’s theoretical canons of classifi- 
cation, in the light of Mr. Bliss’s basic principles. 

Assessed to state the essentials of a good book classification, for 
example (and this question appears regularly in different guises), 90 per 
cent. of students automatic :illy register the formula: book classification 
equals knowledge classification plus adjustments conditioned by the 
physical form of books—generalia and form classes, form divisions, a 
notation, and an index. And there the matter is assumed to end. This 
will not pass muster. A book classification is nothing if not practical, 
and a hundred and one practical considerations must modify the original 
knowledge classification used as basis. The scope and number of main 
classes is more or less fixed by accepted practice, by the type of notation 
used, by usage. The degree of detail employed in subdividing those 
classes must vary not only with subjects, some possessing far more 
technical detail than others, but also with the type of library itself. 
Viewpoint arrangement, again, must always bulk large, whether the 
association has a somewhat theoretical basis, as in Brown’s Subject 
Classification, or a practical outlook, as in Dewey. (Thus, Dewey tends 
to cater for the large-scale manufacturer in-670 and the smaller-scale 
artificer in 680, the two divisions being arranged in more or less parallel 
groups.) What is more, the very purpose of a book classification makes 
it part company with the original knowledge classification, for the 
former requires the employment of artificial characteristics (such as 
A-Z order), of such “* form ” groups as Fiction and Biography. Finally, 
to do justice to such a question, the candidate must put himself in the 
place of the average user of a library; he will then appreciate how little 
systematic uneconomics are appreciated and how natural alphabetical 
order can be, in its proper place; he will learn to see through other eyes 
how important is simplicity ‘of application in choice of methods of 
subdivision, notation, and terminology. To allow, too, for local varia- 
tions, alternative locations, and alternative means of division should be 
indicated. To leave such matters in the hands of individual libraries is 
to rob the scheme of a certain amount of uniformity in application. 
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The difference between book and knowledge classification is, therefore, 
not expressed by a single formula so much as by a series of profound 
modifications. It is at this point that Dr. Richardson’s Lecture II is 
really valuable. Book classification needs to be identified with shelf 
arrangement more often than it is, incorporating the modifications 
imposed by shape of building, departmental needs, size arrangement, 
avoidance of congestion, and such exploitations as book display, which 
Mr. Schofield has well defined as book classification for the casual reader. 

Practical Classifying —‘* My chief difficulty,” writes one student, “ is 
to find a definite right and wrong as regards placing subjects for which 
no provision is made by Dewey.” A.R.P. is cited as being .“* both 
protection of human life and part of the military resources of a country, 
and theoretically it doesn’t seen to matter whether books thereon are at 
355 or 614 as long as a practical decision is made and the books are 
together. Then as regards Air Force. There is no place in Dewey for 
it and it must either have a special place made for it or go under another 
heading to which it is not really subsidiary. Surely in practice it is 
better to make a new number, and is this not allowable for examination 
purposes ? ” 

This particular problem is certainly important for the would-be 
classifier. At the outset it must again be emphasized that classifying 
for examination purposes differs radically from classifying in an ordinary 
public library. In the latter precedence and the convenience of the user 
overrule all else. The book itself is at hand and one can peruse it at 
leisure; one can consult the classified catalogue for the previous placing 
of similar or related material; decisions as to new subjects can be made 
out of hand and, provided that they are fairly sound and thereafter 
adhered to, the true end of classification is more or less served. When 
one comes to compare the placings of one library with another, however, 
divergencies leap to the eye. Dewey is so infinitely adaptable and so 
much has occurred since the thirteenth edition of 1932 that each library 
system tends to build up what often amounts to variations on an original 
theme for a central and three branches. One system may shelve all present 
war material together (as in Mr. Hawkes’s development of 940-6) ; 
another will exploit 355-8; and yet a third, in order to avoid a clash 
with the new schedules incorporated in the fourteenth edition of the 
Decimal Classification, will scatter war material according to subject as 
far as possible, enlarging the scope of existing headings and possibly 
creating new places in the process. A.R.P., to take the query raised, is 
variously classified at: 

355 (Halifax) 
355-45 (Doncaster) 
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358 (Cheltenham) 

358-35 (Paddington) 

359-1 (Lancs. county) 

614-8 (Coventry) 

940:6 (Hawkes) 
Other modern topics are accorded a similar variety of treatment. Roger- 
son’s Propaganda in the next war has been variously placed at 136-27 
(Lancs. county), 301 (Tottenham), 301-15 (Coventry), and 355 (Don- 
caster); Hitler’s Danubian destiny—327 (Warrington), 940-5 (Derby 
county, Tottenham), 949-6 (Scarborough). Nor is this divergence 
restricted to war topics. Law relating to hire-purchase is placed at 
347-7 by Derby County, at 658-7 by Warrington, and at 658-883 by 
Glasgow. Well and truly may it be said, in the words of West Riding: 
“The Dewey Classification has no rivals as a classification scheme; its 
charm and fascination lie apparently in its infinite possibilities of 
variation.” 

Although some critics have considered these variations to constitute 

a virtue rather than a fault, Mr. Cronshaw, for one, does not—and it 
must be admitted that variations are sometimes reflections on the practica- 
bility of the scheme as published. Instancing a work in which nine 
well-known libraries classified a given work at six different places, some 
very divergent (LIBRARY ASSISTANT, 1936, pp. 289-292), Mr. Cronshaw 
laid the blame at the door of the Decimal Classification. “* Dewey,” he 
stated, ‘“‘ has much to answer for,” and “* the Dewey scheme is alone at 
fault for the elasticity of viewpoint allowed.” This goes to the other 
extreme of the standpoint taken by Mr. Halliday—that many students 
criticize Dewey with great gusto, although themselves unable to apply his 
tables properly. One cannot but agree that, while allowing for the 
complex nature of modern books and the human factor in classifying, 
Dewey’s schedules are not always helpful. Street’s Union now is classified 


by Croydon at 327, by Scarborough at 321-04, by Paddington at 321-4 (!),: 


while Lancs. county would appear to prefer 321-022. These divergencies 
surely arise partly because Dewey’s division of 321 is not truly self- 
explanatory. Paddington’s preference for 321-4 (pure Greek democracy) 
is a good example of a local decision which may seriously handicap the 
student who goes into the examination room mindful of local practice. 
321-8 is the correct place in Dewey for modern democracy and represen- 
tative government, 321-4 being the place for the democracy of the ancient 
Greek city state, pure democracy, in which all actual citizens took active 
participation in government). Note that 321-1—-8 is in roughly, chrono- 
logical order, showing the development of the state from primitive and 
nucleus organizations such as the family, to complex modern systems— 
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dictatorship (321-6), constitutional monarchy (321-7), and modern 
democracy (321-°8). There is also a distinct difference between federal 
union between the component parts of a single state (321-02), and the 
federal union of existing nations into a European state or world state 
(321-04). 

Classifying for examination purposes requires a special technique. 
The student must disabuse his mind not only of the classification number 
assigned to a particular book in his own library, but also of any previous 
knowledge of that book which he may possess. He must use as his 
working data solely what the examiner has provided; he must realize 
that only so can examiners ensure a certain degree of uniformity in 
placings, although alternatives are always considered. (I would refer 
those interested to a previous note of mine in THE LiprRARY ASSISTANT 
for July, 1939, pp. 183-4). And, just as in library classifying we do not 
classify books offhand but check our placings by numbers allotted to 
similar material already classified, so we must debate whether two works, 
one on Oil and the war and the other on Raw materials and the war, 
should both go under 338, or one of them at 355-24—because the “* pull ” 
in each case is different. Sometimes, as in the May 1941 practical paper, 
two volumes from the History of Civilization Series were set, both dealing 
with social organization among primitive peoples, and complementary in 
some senses. Should one keep these two volumes together at 309 or 
regard them as separate units at 321-1 and 321-2? There are other 
traps which are tests of discrimination and consistent placing. A 
catalogue of exhibits at an antique dealers’ fair, for example, is very 
different from a catalogue of books; equally a matter for subject classifi- 
cation is British Museum, Department of Prints and Drawings, Catalogue 
of political and personal satires (741 or 769). 

Present-day issues usually figure prominently in most recent classifi- 
cation examination papers, with class 300 well to the fore. Students are 
advised to make a careful study of the National Book Council lists on 
the present war (No. 166 is particularly useful), and, when classifying, 
to make use as far as possible of existing subject headings rather than 
encroach upon the preserves of 940-5, or numbers not yet used by Dewey. 
As the examiners themselves point out (Library Association Record, 
April 1942, p. 43), there is a tendency “to anticipate decisions of the 
compilers of Dewey in the matter of assigning new numbers to recently 
published material not provided for in the existing schedules. This may 
be necessary in library work, but is to be deprecated in answers to exam- 
ination questions. It must. be remembered that the new Dewey when 
issued may record decisions quite other than those expected by an 
individual librarian,” 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association) 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
covering the period January—December,. 1941 


MEMBERSHIP.—The membership of the Association at 31st December, 
1941, was 3,206—a net decrease of 239 over the figures for 1940. The 
distribution of members was as follows: 

Full L.A. Transitional Total 
Honorary Fellows ‘ . -_- — —_ 
Central Associations . ; ; _ 


Divisions : 
Devon and Cornwall . 
Eastern . " 
East Midlands . 
Greater London 
Kent , 
Midland . 


North-Eastern . 
North-Western : 
Bolton and District 
Liverpool and District 
South-Eastern . ‘ . ; 
South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Wessex . ; ; ? ‘ 
Yorkshire. ‘ : i ‘ 33 
3 85 
FINANCE.—In accordance with the agreement made with the L.A. in 
1939, the balance to be carried forward each year in the General Account 
is fixed at £325, the surplus being refunded to the L.A. The amount 
refunded in 1941 was £272 Os. 5d., making a total of approximately 
£805 refunded since the outbreak of war. It will be seen therefore that 
the Association is more than honouring its agreement with the L.A, 
since the amount of the refund was estimated at £175 per annum. The 
larger refund this year is due principally to a cut in the payments to 
Divisions, resulting in a saving of £80. In deciding on this cut the 
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Council were guided primarily by a desire to avoid the accumulation of 
large Divisional balances which would have resulted from the curtailed 
activities at the present time. The Divisional balances shown in the 
Financial Statement at the end of this report prove that the Divisions 
generally are in a sound financial position; in fact, all except two carried 
increased balances forward to 1942, despite the cut in the payments from 
the Association. It was made.clear that the cut would not be enforced 
on any Divisions unwilling to accept it voluntarily, but all readily agreed 
and the Council expresses its appreciation of their co-operation. None 
of the other items in the General Account calls for special attention 
except that it is gratifying to note that income from sales of THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT and advertisements have been well maintained. 

The Correspondence Courses Account showed an increased turnover 
during the year, because of the increase in the number of students 
taking the Courses, and a satisfactory balance in hand is carried forward 
to 1942. 

BENEVOLENT FUND.—No grants were made from the Benevolent Fund 
during the year. Members who may be aware of any necessitous cases 
are urged to bring them to the notice of the Council without delay. It 
is gratifying to record donations to the Fund during the year, amounting 
to £3 4s. Other donations are invited and will be gratefully received. 

CORRESPONDENCE Courses.—During the year 575 students entered 
for the ordinary courses and 43 for the revision courses. For the long 
courses beginning in November the number of applications for one or 
two of the sections was somewhat larger than for several years pre-war. 
This was unexpected, and in view of the shortage of tutors owing to a 
number being called to the Services, it was necessary to make a hurried 
appeal to retired tutors and to tutors not already in receipt of a full 
number of students, to give assistance. In this way only was it possible 
to allocate all the students. Messrs. L. Chubb and F. A. Richards very 
kindly agreed to take on students and thus help us out of one difficulty. 
Several other retired tutors are being asked whether they will agree to 
stand by in case their assistance is required for future course sessions. 

The following new tutors have been accepted during the year: Misses 
A. D. Nash, H. Palfreyman, and J. H. Paterson for Elementary, and Miss 
M. James and Mr. M. Jolliffe for Part 2 of the Intermediate Section. 

Several tutors have found it possible to accept students whilst serving 
with the Forces. Others have found it necessary to resign for the dura- 
tion. But every endeavour is being made to avoid taking on more new 
tutors than is really necessary, otherwise the panel might be too large 
after the war.’ 

(continued on page 100) 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME 


GENERAL 

Income £€2e2@ €£ a€ 

To Balance brought forward from 1940 . ‘ 325 0 0 
,, Subscriptions . ; ; : . as 2 0 
» Capitation Grant : : : . 9099 11 O 
», Sale of THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT : ; . 599 6 9 
,» Sale of Recommended books : a: fe 
,, Advertisements ; P : . 6110 8 
», Sale of A.A.L. Publications : : . 18 8 10 

1,073 2 5 

£1,398 2 5 





Audited and found correct : 
L. A. Wray, 
G. E. TRowsDALE, Hon. Auditors. 


The balances in the hands of Divisions at 3lst December, 1941, 


£ S. d. 
Devon and Cornwall ‘ ; : ; . . 6:3 
East Midland . : : ; : : . eo § 
Eastern . . : P : , R 5 . ab 
Greater London , ‘ . ‘ ; ; . 9:6 
Kent P ‘ ; : , s y ; . 8-4 7 
Midland. Be. ae Piney ‘ , ‘ : , B88 a 
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AND EXPENDITURE: 1941 


ACCOUNT 


Expenditure 
By Printing THE LiprRARY ASSISTANT 
,, Distributing THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
,, Payments to Divisions 
Refund of Capitation to the L. A. 
,, Councillors’ Expenses 
,, Library 
,, Stationery and Printers 
Postages . : 
Cost of A.A.L. Publications 
,, Clerical Assistance for Honorary Officers 
Miscellaneous . 


SCOowWoARN UO 


————-1,073 2 5 
Balance carried forward to 1942 ‘ 325 0 0 


£1,398 2 5 


J. T. Gittetr, Hon, Treasurer. 


North-Eastern 

North-Western 

South-Eastern : 

South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Wessex . 

Yorkshire 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Income aa 
To Balance brought forward from 1940. ; j . 4116 9 
»» Students’ Fees . , , : ; : . 898 6 6 


L. A. Wray, 
G. E. TRowsDALe, Hon. Auditors. 


BENEVOLENT 


Income zt ag 
To Balance brought forward from 1940. " ; . 33917 4 
;, Donations ‘ :.. ee 
», Interest on Post Office Savings Bank Account ; » ££ Fae 
, Appreciation in value of National Savings . Certificates, 
Ist Jan. to 3rd Dec., 1941 


£353 12 104 


BENEVOLENT 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

Assets S & € 

To National Savings Certificates, value at 31st Dec., 1941 . 304 13 24 
» Post Office Savings Bank . , ‘ ; ‘ . 4819 8 


£353 12 104 


L. A. WRAY, 
G. E. TRowspALeE, Hon. Auditors. 
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COURSES ACCOUNT 
Expenditure 


By Tutors’ Fees : 
Course Editors’ Fees . 
Refund of Course Fees : , 
Stationery and Printing : 1 
Hon. Education Secretary, Clerical Assist- 

ance, and Expenses , : ‘ . we 
Postages . , ; ; ‘ 5; » ww ® 
Insurances ; ; - : : » — 4 


” 
” 
” 


” 


875 1 0 
Balance carried forward to 1942 . ; 6S 2 3 


£940 3 3 


J. T. Grttett, Hon. Treasurer. 


FUND ACCOUNT 


Expenditure - st «2 
By Balance carried forward to 1942 . ‘ . ; . 353 12 1 


£353 12 104 


FUND ACCOUNT : 


AS ON 31sT DECEMBER, 1941 
Liabilities . wom 
By Balance of Fund, 3Jst Dec., 1941 - ; ‘ . 353 12 104 


£353 12 104 


J. T. Gittett, Hon. Treasurer. 
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The Secretary of the Library Association has been in touch with 
members of the profession who have become prisoners of war, with a 
view to ascertaining whether any of them would care to receive a selection 
of books and courses for subjects they have yet to pass in the L.A, 
examinations.’ To date 6 courses have been forwarded to 5 members 
now prisoners of war in Germany. It must be mentioned that the L.A. 
has agreed to bear the cost of these courses. 

The Council would like to thank all tutors for their loyalty and 
ready co-operation in these difficult times in making adjustments in 
courses and in accommodating additional students when they could 
little afford the time for the extra work involved. 

The sale of A.A.L. publications has been maintained throughout the 
year. 

LipRARY.—During the year 1941, 21 volumes were added to the 
library. Eleven new members made application for the loan of books, 
bringing the total membership for the year to 158. Issues throughout 
the year numbered 2,190, being an increase of 183 volumes over the total 
for 1940. In November, the Hon. Librarian, Mr. H. C. Twaits, was 
called up for military service, and Miss B. F. Nevard is continuing the 
work during his absence. 

The Council is grateful to Mr. L. J. Packington, Chief Librarian of 
Lambeth, for continuing to allow the Association’s library to be housed 
at the Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. 

ANNUAL MEETING.—In view of war conditions the holding of an 
Annual General Meeting was impracticable. 

Tue Drivisions.—While the number of Divisional meetings is neces- 
sarily less than in peace time, Divisions have been gratifyingly active. 
Some Divisions have concentrated on educational activities, while an 
increasing number have maintained contact by means of Divisional 
Newsletters or Bulletins. Space does not permit the recording of details 
of Divisional Meetings but the Association is extremely grateful to all 
those individuals and library authorities who, by offering hospitality, 
giving papers, or taking animated part in discussions have kept librarian- 
ship alive in the midst of war stress and strain. The war has resulted in 
the loss of the services of many long-standing officers and members of 
Divisional Committees. We are grateful for all they have done for the 
Association and their successors have our sympathy. Annual Divisional 
Reports may be had from Divisional Secretaries. 

PUBLICATIONS.—War-time difficulties havé prevented the publication 
of any further additions to the A.A.L. series. The AssIsTANT continues 
to appear in its reduced size. A gratifying feature of the year has been 
the interest taken in the AssIsTANT jby many librarians now on service 
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with H.M. Forces, who have submitted articles and letters. Dr. A. J. 
Walford has continued the “ Students’ Problems ” articles during the 
year, While Miss M. Piggott has contributed articles to “‘The County 
Scene.” 

It is impossible to exaggerate the debt which the Council, and indeed 
the whole Association, owe to Mr. Stevenson for the way in which despite 
war duties and war difficulties he continues to edit and produce the 
ASSISTANT with regularity and with no diminution of its high’ standard. 

OFFICERS AND CounciL.—Mr. F. M. Gardner having taken over 
from Mr. T. I. M. Clulow midway in 1940, continued as President during 
1941. Mr. D. E. Coult, who had managed to fit in the Honorary Secre- 
taryship with Civil Defence duties, was called up for military service 
early in the year and his place was taken by Miss E. M. Exley. Miss J. 
Bertholdt resigned from the position of Membership Secretary owing to 
ill-health and Miss M. B. Jones undertook this unspectacular but arduous 
task. It was with great regret that the Council received news of the 
death on active service of Mr. G. Wiggs, the late Membership Secretary. 

The Council met only once during the year, urgent mattegs having 
been dealt with by the Committee of Honorary Officers as previously 
arranged. Recommendations have gone to the L.A. on the subject of 
de-reservation of librarians. The latter part of the year was mainly 
concerned with the Report to be compiled by Mr. McColvin on war- 
time difficulties and possible post-war deWlopments. 

THE FuruRE: THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.—As the war goes on, the 
future, by which one naturally means the future in which there will be no 
war, seems more and more dim. What was at first a tedious and dis-, 
concerting interlude becomes in itself a way of life and a habit of thought, 
In regard to libraries, it has become a habit to expect increasing difficulties 
in providing public service; to discount in advance the possibility of 
making any other than day-to-day arrangements; to look askance at any 
suggested improvement in service and measure it purely in terms of extra 
work to be done. In our semi-public affairs we are necessarily semi- 
dormant, having learned by experience to expect nothing in reply to any 
protest about anything, but bland and hollow reassurances from any 
Government department. With what ironical smiles do we now recall 
the statements regarding the importance of libraries as a national service 
at the beginning of the war, and the publicity regarding service libraries 
even before the war, to name but two instances. 

We can be thankful, perhaps, that our machine creaks on, rusty and 
rattling perhaps, with less and less oil in its joints, but still giving good 
and valuable service. We can be thankful and proud that no library in 
this country has closed its doors, either through enemy action or home 
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difficulties. That, on the contrary, more work is being done, more tasks 
are being shouldered, than before the war. 

But, we might reasonably say, “‘ What concern have we for the future 
Is not the present sufficient?’’ The best answer is the fact that 
all librarians, whatever their jobs to-day, are actively concerned with 
what lies at the end of the tunnel. The Library Association, recognizing 
this, have sent their Hon. Secretary on a tour of observation and investi- 
gation. What his report contains has yet to be seen. That it will be 
acute and penetrating goes without saying. That it will be controversial 
is probable. Two or three possible fates await it. One, that it will be 
referred to an appropriate Government department, shelved and forgotten. 
Two, that it will be used as a basis of reorganization by those same 
Government departments. Three, that it will be used as a basis of dis- 
cussion by the library profession. The Library Association is undoubtedly 
alive to the opportunities as well as the burdens of the future: it is to be 
hoped that it will be remembered that there is such a thing as being too 
precipitate as well as too tardy. The problems of the present are pressing; 
on their solution depends even the nature of the problems of the future. 

On behalf of the Council, 
FRANK M. GARDNER, President. 
ExsiE M. Exey, Hon. Secretary. 


Freedom: Its Meaning 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, BERTRAND RUSSELL, THOMAS MANN, HENRI 
BERGSON, HAROLD J. LASKI, BENEDETTO CROCE, LANCELOT 
HOGBEN, and others. 16s net 


The Spoil of Europe 


THOMAS REVEILLE. Foreword by RAYMOND GRAM SWING. The 
first systematic account of the political, social, and economic Nazi 
technique of conquest. ‘It is a valuable and enlightening study, the 
work of an exceptionally well-informed and acute mind.’’—The Times 
Literary Supplement 10s 6d net 


Sweden Speaks 


Edited by GUSTAF WITTING, translated by Edith M. Nielson. Many 
prominent Swedish writers have collaborated in this interpretation of 
Britain, her people, their traditions and their outlook. 8s 6d net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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